THE   ULTIMATUM
and to the Kaiser at sea, in anything from eleven to five days before the Ultimatum; but no one grows mistrust-' ful, no one asks for explanations or for the exact wording.
On the contrary, the Austrian Ambassador reports from Berlin to Vienna: "His Majesty and all others in authority are encouraging us most emphatically to act against Serbia with all energy, and to clear out that nest of revolutionary conspirators once for all. They leave the choice of means entirely to the judgment of the Monarchy. It is hardly too much to say that they are putting pressure on us to act.n * Berchtold assures him that "There can be no question of hesitation or indecision here." The final draft will in any case be sent to the German Government before it is acted upon.
But shadows soon fall on the war fervour in Vienna. "Supposing these Serbian bandits are so disobliging as to accept everything?" "Then it would have to be made clear" the Bavarian Minister writes to his Court, "whether the intention of destroying Serbia is unalterable. They do not, however, propose to let this second decision arise at all. They will make the contents of the note quite impossible of acceptance. . . . It is thought that if Russia refuses to allow the struggle to be localised, the present moment is more favourable for settling accounts than any later one."
Suicide from fear of death, as Bismarck said.
These and similar reports awaken uneasiness in the Berlin Cabinet. A sensible man is at his post again. As he is by no means a romantic—'-not even after his honey" moon—he seems bent on becoming a cynic. Herr von Jagow has risen to be Secretary of State: a smallish man with the hard, colourless features of the specialist—a face behind which the formation of the skull seems to show through; a man without illusions, but also without many prejudices; a realist, cautious, and with a knowledge of human nature.
Jagow at once sees the danger involved in the Kaiser's
54 their idea of cleverness.
